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sion of the organic Russian life. A muzhik was first of all a
child, who preserved the candor and truth of childhood in
all their freshness. He was cut off from civilization, social
conventions and scientific lies. He was close to God. With-
out knowing it, he had the secret of life in accord with God.
To go toward the muzhik was to go toward God.
Dostoevsky developed this idea several times in his novels
and his diary. The peasant, Marey, for instance, and the inci-
dent with the wolf. aWhat an extraordinary people," Dos-
toevsky wrote on February 22, 1854. "I have not wasted rny
time. If I have not studied Russia, at least I know by heart the
Russian people; very few know it as well as I do. . . ."
Soon he would attribute a Messianic role to this people.
For the time being he contented himself with loving it and
humiliating himself before it. A few years later, Perts tells
us, Dostoevsky, while visiting the Suslovs, was reproached
by a young physician for his mystical ideas on Russia's fu-
ture.
"Who has given you the right to speak thus in the name
of the Russian people?" the doctor exclaimed.
Dostoevsky, with a brusque gesture, raised the bottom of
his trousers and showed his ankles on which the mark left
by his chains was still visible. He answered, "This gave me
the right."
This idealization of the people, this contempt for civiliza-
tion, were all the more thoroughgoing because Dostoevsky
was cut off from the intellectual world. He did not receive
any letters and did not read books. The Gospel was his only
intellectual nourishment, and the Gospel represents the
triumph of the heart over the mind. His meditations on the
Bible were of major importance; all his works and his whole
life from then on bore the imprint of the doctrine of the